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On the Calendar 


February 6-14, National 4-H Mobilization Week 
for mobilizing farm boys and girls behind 
the 1943 Food Production Program. 


February 7-14, Negro History Week. 


February 19-28, Brotherhood Week, Under 
Auspices of National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 


March 19-20, Private Schools Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


March 22-26, North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


April 14-17, Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


April 30-May 3, Fourteenth Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25-29, National Education Association 
Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Late publication of this issue makes it possible 
to announce the cancellation of the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors scheduled for December 
28-29, 1942. 


Also cancelled—the annual meeting of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators scheduled to meet in St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1943. 
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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


Tau Chapter, University of Pennsylvania, planned an unusual type of 
meeting for December. Three speakers, all members of the chapter, pro- 
vided the program on “hobbies,” each speaking on his specialty. 


With the codperation of a panel made up of prominent college and 
public school representatives, Eta Chapter, University of Minnesota, is 
sponsoring an open forum on Thursday, February 18, in the Coffman 
Memorial Union for discussion of the problem of college entrance prior 
to high school graduation. 


“Colonel Ralph M. Smith provoked quite a laugh when, during a 
questioning spree, he made the statement that he only knows what he 
reads in the papers.” Later, he “hinted that Phi Delta Kappa officers 
and most members 18-45 years of age would be conducting correspond- 
ence on Army stationery within a year. Well, we would save on post- 
age, anyway.” —Alpha Lambda. 


William Reitz, Assistant Professor of Education, is chairman of a 
chapter committee on research, Alpha Omega Chapter, Wayne Univer- 
sity. The committee would like to know of any research activities of 
national committees to which members of Alpha Omega Chapter could 


contribute. 


William W. Tomlinson, Assistant to the President of Temple Univer. 
sity, when speaking before Eta Chapter, said, in part, that he observed a 
growing spirit of futility in the present day. Even in this changing era, 
life will always be worth living if we put more into it than we take out 
of it. This is the heroic age; centuries will look on the events of these 
years. . . . He declared that the dedicated power of free men is the 
only force that can redeem human freedom. We are in the process ot 
such a dedication now. We stand at the beginning of an era when men 
will see that to save themselves they must give themselves. We must 
dedicate ourselves to the general welfare. 


From Xi Chayter, University of Pittsburgh, report of roundtable dis- 
cussion on ‘Present and Post-War Educational Adjustments”: Man can 
do little about his heredity but much about his environment . . . after 
the war, the poor will have much more medical and dental care ... 
there will be socialized medicine; more group hospitalization; adequate 
clothing; improved nutrition for parents and children. . . . In our ten- 
dency to make education practical and scientific, we should not forget to 
retain our cultural and appreciative education. 


The government is increasing its services, which means more de- 
pendency upon bureaucracy and red tape . . . greater support and con- 
trol of education by the federal government. 


There have been important developments in the field of testing in in- 
dustry and the army . . . after the war, there will be more testing and 


more practical occupational guidance. 
with special 


There has been a powerful growth in synthetics . . . 
impetus given because of the war . . . the postwar world will see new 
synthetics as well as new methods in production. 


The world is shrinking . . . we are neighbors with the other nations 
of the earth . . . after the war, knowing the world will help make a 


better peace. 


There will be a big growth in radical democracy, not in the United 
States, but in other parts of the world . . . the big growth in the 
United States will be in liberal democracy . . . the prospects are for: 
real international world order, both peaceful and rational—if the United 
Nations stick together—based on (a) internationalism, with resulting 
nationalism . . . (b) inter-racialism, with greater intercommunication 


between peoples. The schools will contribute greatly to the attainment 
of this end. 


IN PERIODS OF GREAT EMERGENCY we see many well- 
ordered practices give way to the methods of heroism 
in order to cope with 


PHI DELTA KAPPA the difficulties encoun- 
AND THE QUICK tered. And during such 
FORGE OF THOUGHT _ times we find it difficult 


to attend to matters less 
novel and less pressing than those directly related to 
the emergency. In the present situation our minds are 
' constantly challenged to attend to issues born of the 
crisis that we face. Tragic indeed would it be should 
we neglect, even in times of confusion, the basic re- 
sponsibilities that our professional and social positions 
have placed upon us, thus permitting established good 
to suffer or disintegrate. 

Every Phi Delta Kappan must be particularly aware 
of certain obligations that he has individually and 
others which we mutually share under the worthy 
idealism of RESEARCH, SERVICE, and LEADER- 
SHIP. The writer would like to call to the attention of 
the fraternity a few such imperatives in these days of 
emergency. 

1. We must assert with increasing intensity a wise 
leadership in sound thinking regarding the necessity 
of keeping our schools open with the best possible 
programs for the youth who enter their doors. Our 
struggles for the perpetuation of democracy will be 
futile if our youth shall grow up in ignorance since 
democracy can only exist among an intelligent people. 
Plato yearned for a society of “‘philosopher-kings” or a 
community of individuals who were of royal calibre in 
thinking power. The ancient philosopher had in mind 
the same type of society that we hope for today. Only 
honest and well-disciplined minds can create or main- 
tain a community of people who are regnant in powers 
of the mind. The question then regarding the main- 
tenance of our schools is not a debatable one so long as 
we continue to strive for the extension of the privileges 
of freemen. While we must assert every effort in fos- 
tering the purposes of war, we must strive for the 
maintenance and the improvement of our educational 
program. 

2. Through our schools we must prepare for peace 
in time of war. Some leaders have expressed grave 
doubts about the readiness of the world for the peace- 
table should the military stage of our struggle end to- 
day. And we must think of the present military con- 
flict as well as the peace-table merely as phases of man’s 
experiences along the highway to world unity and true 
freedom. The task of the educator has never been 
more urgent or essential. To the crucifixion of both 
the ideal and the idealist we held to the Monroe Doc- 
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trine at the end of World War I. We had stated that 
we wanted nothing as a sop from the war we were 
fighting save freedom, but we asked for protection 
through continued isolation. This poor substitute was 
granted to us—for a season. What “doctrines” shall 
we clamor for as a nation when the present war shall 
have ended? Shall the American people turn their 
backs on some statesman-philosopher as was done 
before? Most likely, history shall repeat itself unless 


_the schoolroom becomes “‘the quick forge and work- 


ing house of thought” and it shall fashion a Pan- 
theonic temple of peace and brotherhood in the minds 
of tomorrow’s manhood. 

3. Phi Delta Kappans are challenged to render dis- 
tinctive service in whatsoever communities they are, 
in all campaigns, drives and war efforts. As educa- 
tional leaders we must assert our influence to keep all 
forces in the community in harmony and in construc- 
tive lines of activity. If we shall profit by the un- 
wholesome experiences of the last war, it is necessary 
for educators to face the problems incident to the re- 
induction into civilian life of the men now in armed 
forces over the entire world. The soldier who is now 
serving in India, who has coolie-orderlies at his beck 
and call, may find it difficult to resume an occupa- 
tional activity of comparable tedium upon his return 
to this country. Undoubtedly our greatest problem in 
this field will be in regard to the service-men repre- 
senting our minority groups. 

In this connection, there are many rumors abroad 
today, some obviously without foundation, of move- 
ments among minority groups that are unwholesome 
from the standpoint of the common good of com- 
munity group life. Our fraternity has recently de- 
clared itself upon the racial issue as regards member- 
ship. What service can we render in good faith in this 
vital field through our membership of more than 20,- 
000 educational leaders who are rather evenly distrib- 
uted over the nation? How can we render profes- 
sional service to our country in facing the condi- 
tions of today and the dangers of tomorrow? Well- 
meaning efforts of the past, born of missionary zeal, 
have attempted to cope with problems of this nature 
which obviously should have been primarily the con- 
cern of educational leaders and dealt with from the 
educational point of view. Can Phi Delta Kappa, in 
its traditional acceptance of responsibility for service 
to society, afford to by-pass so vital a problem and 
leave the issues in the hands of agitators or less 
capable leaders? 

4. Lastly, the writer would like to remind every 
reader of our responsibility to see that such organi- 
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zations as our fraternity are maintained through the 
trying days of our present emergency. The agencies 
and institutions of democratic life must be maintained 
for their inherent worth today as well as for their 
service in future years. This concept might apply 
equally to hundreds of organizations. Let us make the 
application to Phi Delta Kappa. We must fulfill our 
obligation to the fraternity by maintaining our mem- 
bership IN GOOD STANDING with payment of 
dues as well as by the extension of sympathies. The 
pertinent data presented in the last issue of our maga- 
zine should challenge each of us. Only 43.3 per cent 
of our membership were in good standing when the 
compilations reported were made. While many of our 
members are in the military services, we trust that the 
good brothers not so engaged will help to preserve 
the strength of the fraternity through consistent sup- 
port and the payment of annual dues. For only thus 
may our fraternity make its best and finest contribu- 
tion to education and more broadly to the preserva- 
tion and advancement of the democratic way of life. 
If our faith in our fraternity be strong, it will create 
determination ; the determination will, in turn, justify 
our faith—ULiLIn W. LEAVELL, National President, 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


Two YEARS AGO, our mental horizon as to problems 
and needs in education was largely limited to our own 

nation. Due to rapidly transpiring 
OUR NEW _ events, especially within the past year, 
HORIZONS _ we have come to see that we have a 

responsibility, perhaps a great oppor- 
tunity, for a world-wide educational program. We 
have come to be, in a new way, internationally minded. 
While our place in the global scene will depend upon 
our national integrity, our horizons have been ex- 
tended even as time and distance have been fore- 
shortened. Education has played a very significant 
part in our own national life and our way of living 
together and, without it, The American Way could 
not long continue to be the desired goal of liberty- 
loving peoples the world over. National boundaries 
are rapidly diminishing in importance, except per- 
haps in a political sense, as have our own state boun- 
daries. But even here, world-wide well-being de- 
mands that national policy and controls shall be sub- 
servient to world interest. 

This emerging new internationalism may well chal- 
lenge the interest of Phi Delta Kappa not only in an 
academic way but also as to its own future sphere of 
influence. New horizons for Phi Delta Kappa seem to 
be in the making and new responsibilities to a new 
world-wide profession seem to be appearing. 

The ebb and flow of culture, migration, trade, and 
world responsibilities will give new meaning to edu- 


cation, to teaching, as an international problem in 
which we and others will have a new common interest 
in the solution. Can such an organization as Phi 
Delta Kappa find new meaning as an international 
brotherhood and new opportunities for service, re- 
search, and leadership? 

Obviously, a fraternal professional order must be 
more than an honor society if it is to serve any vital 
purpose. Its function must be to serve the cause of 
education wherever it is found and without regard to 
self-interest as an organization. Its membership should 
be chosen from among those capable of giving leader- 
ship. Several questions seem to appear if there is to be 
any expanded activity in terms of our new horizons. 
First, has Phi Delta Kappa made any significant con- 
tribution to the professional effectiveness of those 
who have become members of the fraternity? Assum- 
ing that the answer is in the affirmative, could it be 
expected to do as well in other countries? Further- 


more, is there anything comparable in other countries 


which serves the needs of the teaching profession? If 
not, is there any evidence of a desire on the part of 
members of the teaching profession in other coun- 
tries for a fraternal professional organization such as 
Phi Delta Kappa? 

When the peoples of the world find time to settle 
down to peacetime pursuits, education must and will 
have a heavy responsibility for research, service, and 
leadership. Other nations will want the best that we 
have and we in turn will, as in the past, want that 
which will be helpful in the improvement of Amer- 
ican education. It is not too early to anticipate peace, 
reconstruction, and world brotherhood without which 
the future may be but a repetition of the past. We 
believe that Phi Delta Kappa has something of value 
to offer—P.M.C. 


THIS ISSUE of the magazine under “‘self-cover”’ is the 
first in the series made necessary because of budget 

limitations. The reduction in size is 
ECONOMY also an economy which is imperative 

in order that the expenditures for the 
magazine this year may not exceed the allowance pro- 
vided by the National Council. The delay in publica- 
tion is due to several factors, one of which is the lim- 
ited time available for the editorial work and another 
being the labor shortage and change of personnel in 
the printshop. We are in a position at this time to 
indicate an early return to normalcy, including the 
reinstatement of the news section of the magazine. 
Special issues for the year seem to be out of the ques- 
tion as a regular feature, although a special issue will 
appear in April on the subject “Meeting the Needs of 
Rural Youth” in which the activities and programs of 
the numerous youth clubs will be given prominence. 
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VERY major war in which this country has pattici- 
pated has been followed by striking changes of 
one kind or another in the field of higher education. 
After the Revolutionary War came the widespread 
establishment of church-related colleges, attempted 
applications of the French idea of the power of educa- 
tion to secure the richest results for the individual and 
the community, and the beginnings of state-supported 
educational institutions, to mention a few of the de- 
velopments. After the Civil War came the rise of the 
land-grant and state institutions, the conspicuous effect 
of the renaissance of science on the higher learning, 
the elective system, and the flowering of the fraternity 
system, to cite a random few of the varied changes of 
the sixty-year interval. The quarter-century between 
World War I and World War II has seen develop- 
ments and changes no less profound and equally 
diverse. 

After World War I the enrollments, plant facilities, 
benefactions, and resources of higher education in the 
United States reached heights never before attained 
anywhere, paralleling the economic prosperity of the 
late 1920's, and continuing into 1940 despite sharply 
decreased income during the 1930's. Accompanying 
the expansion was an extension of knowledge hitherto 
unparalleled, and also certain striking changes in cur- 
riculum, methods of teaching, and student life. 

Resident enrollments in 1937-38 reached 1,350,905, 
and the ratio of college students to persons 18 to 21 
years of age was 1 to 7 as compared with 1 to 25 in 
1900. The increase in college attendance was built 
upon the growth of the enrollments in the secondary 
schools, the source from which college students obvi- 
ously are drawn. During the period the enrollment of 
resident students in the publicly controlled colleges 
passed that in private colleges, the totals for 1937-38, 
including the junior colleges and teacher-training 
schools, being as follows: public, 689,483; private, 
661,422. The number of private institutions, how- 
ever, continued to exceed the public, the respective 
totals reported in 1937-38 being 1,090 and 600.* 

Although the over-all expansion was pronounced, 
not all institutions or groups of institutions shared 


1 These and subsequent data have been taken from reports 
of the Office of Education. 


Higher Education Between the 
World Wars 


An Overview by W. A. STUMPF 


* W. A. Stumpf is associated with a committee o 
the Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers. His headquarters are at the Busi- 
ness Office, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Dr. Stumpf is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
was at one time a member of the editorial staff of 
THE Put DELTA KaPPAN. 


equally, for in the decade beginning in 1919-20 the 
resident enrollment in the privately controlled group 
increased 190.5 per cent while that of the publicly 
controlled group showed a gain of 149.3 per cent. 
But from 1929-30 to 1937-38 the gain in the private 
group was 12.4 per cent as compared to 41.4 per cent 
in the public institutions. The state universities showed 
marked increases in the size of their student bodies. 
Possibly the most significant gain, however, was among 
the junior colleges, especially those under public con- 
trol, for they experienced an extraordinary growth— 
from 429 institutions with an enrollment of 67,627 in 
1930 to 610 with enrollments of 236,162 in 1939-40. 
Some of the private colleges employed various means 
to restrict the number of students they admitted to the 
facilities they had available. 

On the material side the growth may be seen in the 
following: 


1917-18 1937-38 
Physical property ......... $523,823,832 $2,556,074,571 
Permanent funds ......... 481,085,952  1,721,841,136 
Income from endowments.. 22,424,014 70,654,211 
Private benefactions, all pur- 


Sixty-four institutions in 1939-40 had endowments 
of four million dollars or more, and 87.5 per cent of 
the permanent funds was held by private institutions. 
The effect of the large gains in finances and property 
on the business activities of higher education is too 
obvious for comment. 

The economic depression of the 1930's brought se- 
vere hardship to many of the privately controlled in- 
stitutions and curtailment of public support to virtu- 
ally all of the publicly controlled colleges, the aca- 
demic year 1933-34 marking the low point in income 
from almost all sources. Enrollments decreased less 
than income and recovered more quickly. By 1935-36 
evidences of recovery were clear, although neither the 
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low point in the cycle nor the recovery were uniform 
throughout the cuntry. Pertinent facts as reported by 
the U. S. Office of Education, appear in Table I. 

The table and supporting data cover a number of 
interesting points not readily revealed in the raw fig- 
ures. For example, a loss of approximately 19 per 
cent was suffered in the total general income reported 
for 1933-34 as compared to that of 1929-30. Public 
funds account for about 70 per cent of the current in- 
come of the publicly controlled institutions, and the 
loss in this category from the high of 1931-32 to the 
low of 1933-34 was approximately 22 per cent, al- 
though by 1935-36 the sums reported were larger than 
the former high. Student fees, representing nearly 18 
per cent of the current income of the publicly con- 
trolled colleges, decreased approximately 5 per cent 
from the high of 1931-32 but again the 1935-36 fig- 
ures exceeded the previous high. The two principal 
sources of income of the privately controlled institu- 
tions, endowment and student fees, account for ap- 
proximately 25 per cent and 50 per cent, respectively, 
of their total current income. The loss in endowment 
income from the high of 1929-30 to the low of 1933- 
34 was 19 per cent, and complete recovery did not 
occur until 1937-38—"‘complete,”’ that is, as to amount 
though not as to rate of return. The decrease in stu- 
dent fees from the high of 1931-32, amounting to 
about 9 per cent, was recovered in 1935-36. It is prob- 
able that the student fees received by both the public 
and private institutions were appreciably increased 
through the federal funds distributed to presumably 
needy students by the National Youth Administration. 
Private gifts represent about 12 per cent of the total 
current income of the private institutions and are relied 
upon to provide most of the funds for plant expansion. 
The greatest single loss was recorded in the gifts for 
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TABLE I. FinaANcIAL AND, OTHER DarTA, 1929-30 THROUGH 1937-38 


all purposes, which decreased approximately 58 per 
cent from the high of 1929-30, a high which had not 
been re-attained by 1937-38. It should be noted par- 
enthetically that the proportion of the private gifts for 
all purposes going to the publicly controlled colleges 
increased from 6.3 per cent in 1929-30 to 16.9 per 
cent in 1935-36, dropping back to 12.2 per cent in 
1937-38. 

Capital outlay is the only item of expenditure in- 
cluded in the table. Among the publicly controlled 
institutions the decrease amounted to 69 per cent, with 
substantial recovery evident in 1935-36; among the 
privately controlled colleges the low was not reached 
until 1935-36, the loss amounting to 79 per cent, with 
subsequent recovery slow. The effect of the expendi- 
tures stimulated by the Public Works Administration 
seems clear in the foregoing data. 

A series of independent studies which included the 
investment policies and income of forty-five privately 
controlled institutions, representing about 38 per cent 
of the endowment funds of all colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States in 1940, was made by the 
Financial Advisory Service? for the period, 1926-1940. 
The mean rate of return on the endowments of the 
groups was found to have decreased approximately .8 
per cent during the 15-year interval. Furthermore, an 
increase in principal during the period of $281,000,- 
000 brought an increase in cash income from endow- 
ment of only $9,747,000, reflecting a comparatively 
low earning rate on the new capital. In 1939-40 the 
mean rate of return from the endowment of 120 insti- 
tutions was slightly in excess of 4 per cent, the best 
record being made by those institutions with endow- 
ments of $15,000,000 or more. 


2 A project of the American Council on Education—since 
discontinued. 


Items 1929-308 1931-32 1933-34 1935-36 1937-38 
Resident enrollments: 
Publicly controlled.............. 632,569 582,168 529,931 614,131 689,483 
Privately controlled............. 597,315 571,497 525,429 594,096 661,422 
Income items:» 
From public funds®............. 145,193,6604 165,465,7134 129,624,6904 175,418,3144 182,544,8674 
From endowment.............. 67,370,035 59,955,356 54,878,973 60,090,075 70,654,211 
From student fees: 
Publicly controlled............ 27,288,035 34,479,899 32,799,015 41,421,833 46,961,517 
Privately controlled........... 110,042,745 116,169,148 105,458,335 116,712,192 132,034,711, 
Private gifts for all purposes........ 139,508,922 108,902,478 58,647,709 84,153,788 97,373,447 
Capital outlay: 
Publicly controlled.............. 36,588,547 34,996,911 11,440,194 32,095,006 40,926,474 
Privately controlled............. 73,056,947 56,759,705 18,062,738 15,274,401 29,539,188 


® Except for the enrollments, no data for teacher-training institutions are included for 1929-30. 


b The income items are those for current purposes only. 
¢ Publicly controlled institutions only. 


4 The following Federal funds are included: 1929-30, $19,273,013; 1931-32, not available; 1933-34, $18,204,719; 


1935-36, $41,375,405; 1937-38, $27,202,464. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Committee Y* of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors concluded that the quality of higher 
education was not undermined by the depression, but 
that changes introduced as “emergencies” —for exam- 
ple, the use of “unfair” methods of recruiting students, 
and tacit agreements not to drop fee-paying students 
regardless of their academic records—were difficult to 
reverse later. Additional demands were made on the 
faculty, some of which were profitable, others discour- 
aging. The committee found that aggregate employ- 
ment, except in the lowest academic rank, held to its 
former levels, that the median salary reduction was 
approximately 15 per cent, and that cuts were being 
restored in 1937, though at a lagging pace. The reduc- 
tion of expenditures for plant maintenance, supplies, 
and capital outlay to the minimum, dropping of assist- 
ants and instructors, not filling vacancies caused by re- 
tirements and death, and cutting the wages and dis- 
pensing with the services of as many of the non-aca- 
demic staff as possible were among the common re- 
trenchment methods employed. College faculties, it 
was concluded, were comparatively more secure in 
their employment than other professions, though the 
tradition of security in exchange for low salaries was 
broken during the depression. In some institutions the 
problems were critical and the conditions approached 
sordidness ; in others, no reductions and continued cer- 
tainty of tenure were the rule. Such gains as the de- 
pression brought were in the opportunity forced upon 
institutions to improve their organizations, to elim- 
inate wasteful methods, and to re-evaluate their educa- 
tional programs. Commi'’.se Y, however, did not seem 
to be optimistic with resp.°:t to how well the lessons 
of the depression had been learned. 

The curriculum, methods of instruction, and the 
measurement of the results of teaching received con- 
siderable attention during the period. The Office of 
Education reports that by 1940 about one-third of 758 
colleges studied had reorganized their curriculums on a 
horizontal basis, the dividing line coming at the end of 
the traditional sophomore year. These reorganizations 
stemmed in part, at least, from the high mortality of 
students during the first two years and a realization 
that the program of instruction cannot be based on the 
assumption that most students will remain to complete 
their collegiate work. The first two years’ study, em- 
phasizing “general education” but furnishing more or 
less preparation for later specialization, actually marks, 
in the opinion of some authorities, the ending of an 
individual’s formal secondary education. The work of 
the first two years in the reorganized institutions has 

8 Depression, Recovery and Higher Education, A Report by 
Committee Y of the American Association of University Pro- 


fessors. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. 
Pp. x + 543. 
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been designated by a variety of titles—“lower divi- 
sion,” “general college,” “junior college,” and others. 
The announcement of the University of Chicago, in 
1942, that it would confer the bachelor’s degree upon 
students showing evidence of having completed their 
general education, presumably after approximately two 
years of work, marks a distinct break with tradition 
that was met with varied comments, not to say emo- 
tional reactions, from leaders in higher education. 

Some colleges have attempted to plan an upper di- 
vision of three years leading to the master’s degree 
with or without the bachelor’s degree marking a way 
station on the route. 

Other changes include attempts to break down ex- 
treme departmentalization of instruction by means of 
inter-departmental courses and “divisional” courses 
covering broad fields of knowledge; bringing closer 
relationships between the students and their teachers; 
laying more of the responsibility for his education 
upon the individual student; approaching the prob- 
lems of education from the standpoint of contempo- 
rary life rather than from an academic view; and at- 
tacking the problem on the basis of careful considera- 
tion of the unique character and development of each 
student rather than from the subject-matter point of 
view. The individualization of instruction has been at- 
tempted through “‘preceptorial” and “tutorial” plans, 
“honors” courses, and other devices. The general com- 
prehensive examination, sometimes prepared with the 
aid of examining experts, was increasingly adopted. 
Leadership in changing the curriculum and methods of 
instruction has come largely from the private institu- 
tions, with a definite tendency observable among the 
professional and technical colleges to reorganize their 
offerings in the direction of a somewhat more liberal 
point of view. The programs of higher institutions, 
however, remain generally tied rather closely to a 
time-and-quantity concept of education rather than to 
the qualitative achievement of the individual student. 

Instruction of a professional nature expanded from 
the former fields of law, theology, and medicine to in- 
clude engineering, commerce, music, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and other fields. During the short period be- 
tween 1931 and 1937 the enrollments in the expanded 
professional fields grew from 495,533 students to 
581,184 in spite of a decrease in teacher-training in- 
stitutions of almost 20,000 students. One of the prin- 
cipal fields of professional instruction, ceacher-train- 
ing, underwent a marked change during the period, 
with many of the normal schools raising their entrance 
requirements, reorganizing their curriculums by add- 
ing “liberal” courses and placing much of their pro- 
fessional work in the last two years, offering the bach- 
elor’s degree, adding graduate courses, and granting 
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graduate degrees. Underlying the upgrading of the 
normal schools were the increased requirements to be 
met by prospective teachers in the several states. One 
result is that the teachers’ college has become an active 
competitor of the independent liberal arts college, a 
substantial proportion of whose graduates also enter 
teaching. 

The National Defense Act ef 1920 extended the 
field of professional military instruction, which had 
been a requirement in the land-grant colleges, by pro- 
viding personnel, equipment, and other facilities, but 
no money, to private as well as public institutions. 
Students in the “advanced course” received a stipend, 
and commissions in the officers’ reserve corps of both 
the army and the navy were granted upon certain con- 
ditions. The instruction was administered by profes- 
sional personnel who were usually given faculty rank 
and occasionally compensation in addition to the sal- 
aries paid by the federal government. 

Graduate instruction, much of which is professional 
in character, expanded from an enrollment of 48,622 
in 1919-20 to 163,731 in 1937-38. A portion of the 
gain resulted from the increasing insistence that teach- 
ers in the secondary schools hold the master’s degree. 
The doctor’s degree, now virtually indispensable* to 
the prospective college teacher, was conferred upon 
2,958 students in 1937-38 as compared to 532 in 1919- 
20. While those earning the degree yearly exceed the 
needs of the colleges for new teachers, industry and 
certain social fields apparently have found uses for an 
increasing number of persons with graduate and post- 
gtaduate training. 

Among the important developments in undergradu- 
ate life was that of dormitory systems in the publicly- 
controlled institutions, which previously had lagged 
behind the private colleges in this respect. Many resi- 
dence halls now have facilities and luxuries equal to 
those of the better clubs or hotels. The depression 
brought a spread of rooming and eating places on a 
cooperative basis, generally under the guidance of 
some faculty member or the business office. The fra- 
ternity system continued to expand, relieving to some 
extent the overcrowded living conditions often found 
in the smaller college towns by means of quarters 
erected by the various organizations, sometimes with 
financial assistance from the institution. Student self- 
government continued to grow, bringing with it some 
of the evils of practical politics, with groups of fra- 

4 In this connection the author cannot forebear mentioning 
the length to which the insistence upon the doctor's degree 
may be carried. For example, the president of an apparently 
well-thought-of college in the Midwest told him that a 
previous incumbent in the chair of, let us say, business educa- 
tion, held a doctor’s degree in Comparative Anatomy— 


“. . . the Ph.D. looks well in the catalog, and one doesn’t 
have to show the field in which it was earned, you know.” 
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ternities wooing the non-fraternity vote, or the “barbs” 
actively opposing the fraternities in student elections. 
The “honor system” in examinations was popular for 
a time but has been largely abandoned in its most 
advertised forms. Social events increased in number 
if not in kind. The automobile introduced a new so- 
cial problem into administration, the result being that 
some institutions prohibited students from having cars 
except by special permission. 

Student morals, real as well as pseudo, were prob- 
ably no worse relatively during the period between 
the World Wars than they had been before, but this 
is not to say that no changes in outward forms had 
come about. The “prohibition era” combined with the 
student-automobile problem to give personnel officers 
many a worried night. Smoking among the women 
students, at first bitterly fought in the more conserva- 
tive institutions, has been accepted as part of the cur- 
rent mores. The dress of the women, always a snare 
into which well-meaning but overconscientious deans 
of women and others are occasionally enticed, brought 
new problems as “slacks” and stockingless legs be- 
came more or less common. 

Intercollegiate football developed into “big busi- 
ness” with the erection of huge stadiums, the recruit- 
ing of players, and their more or less open subsidiza- 
tion in cash or otherwise on some campuses. Success- 
ful football coaches, as the producers of large reve- 
nues capable of supporting an entire program of phys- — 
ical education, were rewarded with handsome salaries 
at times exceeding those of their respective presidents . 
whose names often were unknown outside of academic 
circles—in contrast to the public renown of a “‘win- 
ning” coach. Some institutions found the exactions of 
intercollegiate athletics too great, and abandoned foot- 
ball or “de-emphasized” it in the face of the resent- 
ment of groups of alumni and the opposition of the 
sports editors of the daily press. Meanwhile such 
participant sports as tennis, golf, and swimming grew 
in favor. 

Student personnel services were expanded to give 
counsel in academic, personal, and health matters, with 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and remedial and other ex- 
perts added to assist in the individual adjustments of 
the students. These additions, however, were found 
mainly in the more affluent or better administered in- 
stitutions ; the quality of guidance and the care of stu- 
dent health even in some well-known colleges and uni- 

5 It should be said in passing that the argument is not so 
one-sided with regard to intercollegiate football as one may 
be led to believe. After exploiting a convenient publicity de- 
vice that has had extraordi “customer appeal,” the admin- 
istrations particularly are in a position to disown their 
“child” because they neglected its upbringing or were out- 
maneuvered in intra-institutional politics after having 
active in the conception of the offspring. 
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versities, both public and private, remained primitive, 
indeed. 

The effect of World War II has already been felt, 
and what its ultimate results may be is subject to the 
risks of prophecy. A protracted war very likely would 
mean the closing of many colleges dependent upon a 
proportionately large male enrollment. Under ex- 
treme conditions it would not be difficult to foresee 
the closing of virtually all colleges and universities in 
the United States except as their facilities might be 
useful in the direct training of the military. The after- 
effects of the war are still more difficult to foretell, 


O AN increasing extent American colleges and uni- 
"T veesities are organizing their programs on a year- 
round basis. This tendency was already in evidence 
before the war, but the emphasis upon speeding up the 
training of young men to fit them for earlier participa- 
tion in the war effort and the related effect upon the 
education of young women have led to a sharp increase 
in the number of accelerated programs. Thus one of 
the marked changes in college education accompany- 
ing the war, a change which we may expect to persist 
in the postwar period, is the declining emphasis upon 
spending part of four calendar years in most under- 
graduate work, when many courses can be completed 
satisfactorily in considersbly reduced periods of full- 
time attendance. 


ACCELERATED PROGRAMS 


Accelerated Programs in Degree-Granting 
Colleges and Universities 


By ELLEN WINSTON and MAUDE FARR 


TABLE I.—PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF 947 DeGreE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1939-40 AND 1942-43 
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though with the United States on the winning side, a 
further expansion in enrollment may be expected if 
history can be used as a guide. A great deal of a gen- 
eral nature has been written as to the probable direc- 
tion that higher education may take when peace is con- 
cluded, but relatively few concrete proposals have 
been published; at this writing the one condition that 
seems certain is that the colleges and universities will 
have to fit into a plan of permanent military conscrip- 
tion, universal military training, or whatever such a 
program finally may be called. 


To determine the extent to which degree-granting 
colleges and universities have changed their organiza- 
tion in order to facilitate acceleration, the Division of 
Statistics of the U. S. Office of Education sent ques- 
tionnaires to all colleges and -iniversities listed in the 
Educational Directory with regard to their organiza- 
tion for the academic years beginning in June or July, 
1939 and 1942. Of the 1,215 degree-granting institu- 
tions, which include four-year colleges, universities, 
and teachers colleges and a few professional schools, 
947 or 77.9 per cent returned usable questionnaires. 
It is believed that the returns give an accurate picture 
of the extent of change within the three-year period. 


Although there is considerable diversity in types of - 


organization, most colleges and universities fit into 


1942—1943 


1939—1940 


Plan of Organization 


Number Per Cent Number 


Per Cent 


2 semesters plus 6-week summer session.......... 212 22.4 89 94 
2 semesters plus 8-week summer session.......... 52 5.5 44 46 
2 semesters plus 9-week summer session.......... 83 8.8 56 5.9 
2 semesters plus 10-week summer session......... 17 18 38 40 
2 semesters plus 12-week summer session......... 90 9.5 257 27.2 
2 semesters plus 14- or 15-week summer session. 1 Z 16 1.7 


3 semesters (approximately 48 weeks)............ 5 5 
3 quarters plus 6-week summer session........... 25 2.6 17 1.8 
3 quarters plus 10-week summer session.......... 10 1.1 
8.3 
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about a dozen recognized patterns. At the one extreme 
are the institutions which operate on the traditional 
four-year basis, organized according to a two-semester 
or three-quarter plan with no summer session. (Table 
I). In 1939-40, 39.4 per cent of all degree-granting 
institutions fell into this group, but only 18.2 per cent 
or less than one-fifth of the degree-granting institu- 
tions are reported in this group for 1942-43. These 
types of organization are rapidly disappearing among 
publicly supported institutions. Only 8.7 per cent re- 
port such programs for 1942-43. That privately sup- 
ported institutions have lagged somewhat in adapting 
their programs is indicated by the fact that 21.9 per 
cent are still on a nine months’ basis for the current 
academic year. 


At the other extreme are the institutions which op- 
erate on approximately a year-round basis. In this cate- - 
gory are included colleges and universities organized © 


on a four-quarter system, on a three-semester system, 
or on a two-semester system plus a summer school of 
twelve weeks or more. A truly remarkable change oc- 
curred between 1939-40 and 1942-43 in the propor- 
tion of degree-granting institutions organized on these 
bases. In 1939-40 only 18.4 per cent utilized the en- 
tire calendar year, but 53.8 per cent are set up on such 
a basis for 1942-43. Again a sharp difference is found 
between the publicly and privately controlled institu- 
‘tions. Almost two-thirds (65.2 per cent) of the pub- 
licly controlled institutions are on a year-round basis 
in 1942-43 in comparison with only one-half (49.4 
per cent) of the privately controlled institutions. 
Institutions utilizing less than the full year but more 
than nine months have a variety of patterns of organ- 
ization. Some of these are much more efficient than 
others. For example, the two-semester plan with a six- 
. week summer session has been relatively common 
until recently. Yet a student would have to attend 
three summer sessions in order to attain the equivalent 
of one semester of work. Quite obviously a nine-week 
summer school is more economical of a student's time. 
That colleges and universities are fully cognizant of 
their responsibilities for providing for acceleration of 
student programs is indicated not only by the types of 
organization but also by the proportion of institutions 
actually making changes to meet current demands. Of 
the 947 institutions, 433 made no change in organiza- 
tion between 1939-40 and 1942-43. Of the 433, how- 
ever, 132 already had year-round programs in 1939- 
40. Subtracting these institutions there were 815 col- 
leges and universities which could increase the amount 
of the year utilized. Of this group 514 or 63.1 per 
cent made some change. Fewer than a dozen of the 
institutions apparently made changes in organization 
that did not increase the length of the academic year. 
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It is recognized that many factors determine the 
feasibility of any given institution operating upon a 
year-round or at least substantially accelerated pro- 
gram. The larger institutions can ordinarily do this 
more readily than the smaller ones. The latter may 
well meet the situation by encouraging their students 
to go elsewhere for summer work. In general, Amer- 
ican colleges and universities are making notable effort 
to adjust their time schedules. Thus they are meeting 
the needs of students who must be able to complete 
their college educations in a shortened period com- 
patible with present-day demands. 


University Responsibilities Now 
A News Release 


Intellectual rather than financial bankruptcy is the 
real threat the war brings to universities of the coun- 
try, President Robert M. Hutchins told the annual 
dinner meeting of the trustees for the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 

“I wish to say now, in the most unequivocal terms, 
that the present administration of this university will 
support research worthy of the University of Chicago 
whether the member of the faculty who is doing it 
has any students or not. The only question that will 
be asked is the one that has been asked in peace- 
time: whether the research, to say nothing of the 
professor, is good.” 

The faculty must be strengthened now, Mr. Hutch- 
ins said, because of the postwar demands for edu- 
cation, which will be felt most in those departments 
of the University now most completely drained of 
students and most disorganized by the war. 

“Because the government is establishing in the 
public mind the doctrine that technical training is the 
only education for war, the public mind may eventu- 
ally conclude that technical training is the only edu- 
cation for peace. The University will be asked to 
do all kinds of little jobs getting people ready for 
little jobs or rehabilitating them for this or that 
method of earning a living. 

“The most terrifying aspect of these changes is 
the rapidity with which they are going to happen 
when they happen. To meet them, the University is 
going to need all the intelligence and fortitude it can 
muster. 

“It therefore must strengthen its faculty now. It 
should do so especially in those areas in which there 
are likely to be few students for the duration. It will 
have no time to look around for a satisfactory staff 
when peace arrives.” 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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HE significant feature of public vocational educa- 
Len in wartime is the systematic fashion in which 
it is being utilized as an instrument of public policy. 
This phenomenon is of greater consequence than may 
be apparent at first glance because here is a situation 
in which a branch of education is functioning in a way 
to achieve highly practical ends. Perhaps on an un- 
precedented scale there is an intimate coordination 
between the learning of a job and the doing of that job. 

Because vocational education is so closely aligned 
with the whole area of manpower for war production, 
it is essential that some brief attention be directed to- 
ward an understanding of the problems of war man- 
power. The whole range of manpower problems is 
pointed up in the concept of the labor market. The 
scope and character of vocational education take their 
cues from the various forces at work in the labor mar- 
ket. The labor market, of course, is not a fixed physi- 
cal entity any more than the market in any field of our 
modern economy is a fixed entity. The concept of the 
market is nevertheless a convenient analytical tool. 

Broadly speaking there are three general types of 
labor market situations which may be designated re- 
spectively as free, regulated and controlled. In peace- 
time it is commonly assumed that a free labor market 
automatically and fortuitously provides for the ade- 
quacy of the labor force to do the jobs which need to 
be done. Undoubtedly the underlying factor is to be 
found in an abundance of labor and a relative scar- 
city of jobs. Thus the need for 100 radio mechanics 
in a plant will almost immediately reflect itself in the 
presence of 500 more or less experienced radio me- 
chanics at the gate the next morning. In many in- 
stances word-of-mouth among the current employees 
will operate as the most effective recruiting force. 
The salient characteristic of this type of labor market 
situation is the rather conspicuous absence of precon- 
ceived programs of recruitment and training. All of 
this undoubtedly is self-evident and the descriptions 
need not be labored further. 

The second type of labor market situation, the reg- 
ulated labor market, stems from a condition in which 
there has become apparent growing stringencies in 
the supply of labor necessary to meet the labor re- 
quirements of war production. At this stage, the 
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forces used to bring worker and job together depend 
less on the automatic working of the market and 
more on systematic recruitment, training, and job 
simplification schemes, and patriotic appeals. More- 
over, inducement and persuasion provide the moti 
vating forces by which these programs are made ac- 
ceptable to workers and employers. All of this is 
voluntary, although as the stringencies become more 
severe the inducements and persuasions border on 
an implicit, if not explicit, kind of compulsion. 
These programs are usually initiated and operated 
through government and policy action. 

The current labor market picture probably con- 
forms to this sketch of the regulated labor market. 
Hiring at the gate is giving way to hiring through the 
United States Employment Service. Peacetime stand- 
ards of employability are being broken down, per- 
mitting the hiring of less efficient workers and work- 
ers on the fringe of the labor market. Members of 
minority, racial an? religious groups unacceptable by 
more normal employment practices are hired in in- 
creasing numbers. 

Training of a methodical character has become the 
rule and employers and government recognize that 
scientific training procedures are preferable to a hit- 
or-miss policy of breaking in employees on new jobs. 
Hand in hand with training is the movement to sim- 
plify job content and to utilize workers at the top of 
their skills. 

The third and last type in labor market develop- 
ments is labelled as the controlled labor market in 
contrast to the free labor market and the regulated 
labor market discussed above. All of the features 
present in the regulated labor market are present here 
except that government compulsion and coercion are 
substituted for persuasion and inducement. The con- 
trolled labor market characterizes the German and 
British arrangements, although there has been much 
discussion in the United States about the applicability 
of comparable measures to our manpower problem. 
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With this background in the organization of the 
labor market we can proceed to a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the functioning of training in general and 
public vocational education in particular. In essence 
this discussion will indicate the manner in which 
public vocational education functions in a regulated 
wartime labor market. 

The aspects of the current labor market which in- 
volve the training programs most immediately are 
shortages of labor on four levels of competence; 
namely, skilled, unit-skilled, professional, and techni- 
cal and supervisory. The skilled level is illustrated 
by such occupations as tool- and die-maker and ma- 
chinist. In this category are found occupations which 
require a background of several years of training and 
work experience. The second level on which strin- 
gencies occur is described as the unit-skilled; weld- 
ers, riveters, sub- and final-assembly workers are occu- 
pations in point. Engineers, architects, physicists and 
chemists are illustrative of the technical and profes- 
sional shortages. These are professions which normally 
require education of college grade. Finally there is 
the level which is described as supervisory. This cov- 
ers such occupations as foremen, lead men and super- 
visors. 

It is fair to say that the supply of unemployed 
skilled workers has been completely exhausted. Con- 
sequently, the requirements for skilled labor must 
come from those already employed. A combination 
of training devices has been utilized to meet the 
shortage of skilled workers. On the one hand, work- 
ers on lower levels of skill have been “up-graded.” 
On the other and, the skill-content of the highly 
skilled jobs have been broken down, simplified or 
diluted to permit the performance of -these jobs by 
persons with less experience than is normally re- 
quired. The use of up-grading and job simplifica- 
tion has involved the intervention of the government 
at several points. The Training Within Industry 
Service of the War Manpower Commission, manned 
by practicing personnel men, has encouraged indus- 
try to develop systematic training programs. 

As part of the up-grading process the public vo- 
cational schools have provided training during out- 
of-work hours. In most instances it is a kind of 
training which cannot be easily given in the plant 
and may be in manipulative skills or in related sub- 
jects. To illustrate, a machinist who is being up- 
gtaded to the position of tool- and die-maker will 
get on-the-job instruction in the plant as part of an 
in-plant training program. During his out-of-work 
hours he will attend a public vocational school where 
he will be taking a course in advanced blueprint 
reading and mathematics specifically geared to his job 
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in the plant—or he may be acquiring supervised prac- 
tice in operating a machine or tool which is not avail- 
able for training purposes in the plant itself. The 
joint assistance of the public schools and employer- 
employee apprenticeship committees may be utilized 
to develop the supply of skilled workers via the ap- 
prenticeship route. 

Shortage of unit-skilled workers is met for the 
most part by the pre-employment courses in the pub- 
lic vocational schools. The pre-employment courses 
are short, intensive, specific programs of instruction 
designed to teach new workers the essentials of a 
specific job in a specific plant. The local office of the 
United States Employment Service has the responsi- 
bility for referring employable persons to these pre- 
employment courses. Within recent months employ- 
ers, both public and private, in the face of an in- 
creasingly tighter labor market, have taken on green 
workers and assigned them to full-time attendance in 
classes operated by the public vocational schools. 
This development is a reflection of the fact that given 
an abundance of attractive employment opportunities, 
workers are loathe to attend training classes without 
compensation. 

The Engineering, Science, Management War-Train- 
ing Program in the Office of Education has had the 
major responsibility for administering the training of 
workers in the professional and technical category in 
the colleges and universities of the country. 

The constantly increasing tempo of hiring has em- 
phasized the importance of an adequate supervisory 
force. Consequently, the Training Within Industry 
Service has developed a series of intensive sessions 
designed to give supervisors and prospective super- 
visors greater competence in breaking in new em- 
ployees and in dealing with workers under them. 
The programs of instruction are known as Job In- 
structor Training, Job Methods Training, and Job 
Relations Training. In cooperation with the public 
vocational schools many thousands of* workers in 
supervisory positions have been given this kind of 
training. In addition, even before the emergency, the 
State and local vocational staffs of the public school 
system maintained foremen conference leaders—a 
corps of men adept in developing increasing instruc- 
tional abilities on the part of foremen. 

These levels of shortages and the methods utilized 
to meet them have been presented here in the most 
general way. Actually they manifest themselves in a 
variety of situations, all of which have such diverse 
ramifications that generalized treatment is unwork- 
able. It is fair to say that the operating aspects as 
distinguished from the broad policy-making aspects 
of the manpower problem are not susceptible of ef- 
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fective diagnosis and treatment in Washington but 
must be worked at when and where they arise. 

The working context appears, to cite a few in- 
stances, in situations in which the local white male 
labor supply is exhausted and women and Negroes 
constitute the major source of workers to meet ur- 
gent labor requirements. The problem of the schools 
is then the training of persons with no previous me- 
chanical and possibly no previous work experience. 
In another situation an excessive number of quits are 
responsible for the need for training. In other words, 
simply maintaining—not expanding—a given level of 
employment requires a training program “or replace- 
ments. In still another situation the local labor sup- 
ply is depleted and training in a surplus labor area 
is required to meet the needs for a deficit labor area, 
or further the dominant character of industry in a 
community is being altered from the manufacture of 
consumer durable goods to war materiel. Here we 
have essentially a training problem in skill transfer- 
ence. By way of final illustration, the training prob- 
lems set in motion by Selective Service and enlistment 
withdrawals furnish another incentive for training. 
In such an instance one separation may be responsi- 
ble for a series of job shifts. As individual workers 
are up-graded each shift involves a training problem. 

This bare outline of some of the situations where 
the need for training develops are only suggestive 
of the wide range of problems to which the schools 
must adjust themselves. When added to these are the 
individual plant methods which a vocational school 
program must take into account, the complexity of 
the problem becomes apparent. The upshot of all of 
this is then that the schools, for exemple, are not 
training welders per se, but welders in a specific 
community in a specific plant. It is only when the 
training problems are viewed in this frame of refer- 
ence that it is an accurate representation of the real 
thing. 

In view of all of these factors it is understandable 
why the principle underlying the administration of 
the program of Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers operates in a manner to give the 
responsibility for the development of training policy 
within the framework established by the War Man- 
power Commission, to the United States Office of 
Education and the responsibility for applying that 
policy in the States and the local communities to the 
State boards for vocational education and through 
the latter to the local boards of education. 

The actual operation of the training program, that 
is, the hiring of teachers, conduct of classes, and 
other related activities, is the responsibility, within 
the State, of the specific State board for vocational 
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education in every State and territory and through 
the State board, of the local board of education. 
Each State has a State Director of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers who is the ex- 
ecutive officer immediately in charge of the program. 

The document which defines the character and 
scope of the Federal-State relationship is the State 
plan. The State plan sets the standards with regard 
to the qualifications of teachers and supervisors, the 
establishment of representative advisory committees 
composed of representatives of labor and employer 
organizations and the types of training to be pro- 
vided. 

In most cases the program is operated through a 
plan of contractual relationships between local boards 
of education and the State boards, similar to the rela- 
tionship between thie State and the Federal Govern- 
ment set up in the State plan. On the whole, however, 
the degree of control and supervision is somewhat 
greater in the State-Local board of education relation- 
ship than it is in the Federal-State relationship. The 
local board is required to have a representative advisory 
committee similar to the State advisory committee, to 
advise the local board and local supervisor concern- 
ing the character of instruction, the qualifications of 
instructors and methods of making the instruction 
practical and closely integrated with the pay-roll job 
for which the training is given. 

The range of occupations for which training in 
this program may be provided is defined in a list of 
approved occupations developed jointly by the United 
States Office of Education and the United States Em- 
ployment Service and approved by the War Man- 
power Commission. This list sets the upper limit of 
the number of occupations for which training may be 
given. Training for specific occupations within the 
list must be justified on the basis of need. This list 
of approved occupations is constantly being amended 
to cover the changing scope of war production. 

Essentially the whole program of vocational train- 
ing for war production workers exists for the sole 
purpose of providing the training needed to achieve 
the necessary level of production. In a sense there is 
no set “course” or “program” in defense training. 
Each individual course is designed to train workers 
for a definite pay-roll job. The courses are continu- 
ally being revised to meet changing demands of war 
production industry. 

It is a fair evaluation of the war production train- 
ing program in the public schools to assert that it has 
been effective in doing a clean-cut job of training. 
The major factor in its effectiveness has been the ex- 
tent to which governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies with legitimate interest in the training pro- 
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gtam have been accorded responsible participation in 
local operation. Employers, workers, local school au- 
thorities, employment service—all have actively iden- 
tified themselves with it. 

In an important sense, the war production training 
program has extended the philosophy of democratic 
participation in administration, characteristic in the 
normal vocational education program. It was the 
fact that almost a quarter of a century in Federal- 
State-Lecal cooperation already existed when the 
emergency program was initiated that made possible 
the relatively rapid adjustment of the public schools 
from a peacetime to a war footing. 

This deliberate and systematic utilization of voca- 
tional education for wartime suggests that there are 
many areas on the agenda for postwar requirements 
where such utilization can be effective as well. The 
National Resources Planning Board, a Federal agency 
charged by the President of the United States with 
the responsibility of investigating the problems of 
postwar reconstruction, has indicated that provisions 
will have to be made for the retraining of workers in 
the process of the transition period from wartime 
production to peacetime production with a minimum 
of unemployment and waste. In the long-range pro- 
gram we have learned enough from this war experi- 
ence that vocational training will be required to pro- 
vide for the effective utilization of our available labor 
force. Given the acceptance of the postwar goal of 
full employment, public vocational education will 
need to be in a position to make a contribution, if 
possible, on an even greater scale than its war con- 
tribution. 


University Responsibilities 
(Continued from page 74) 

Pointing out that the University has received 
$148,000,000 since it was founded ($68,000,000 in 
the last thirteen years) , that the government has many 
times replaced the 900 regular students lost, and has 
so far made 127 contracts with the University, Mr. 
Hutchins said he was confident the University was 
secure. 

“When we say that the future of the University 
is secure, what do we mean? We mean that there 
will always be here something called the University 
of Chicago, engaged in some kind of investigation 
and some type of training. We mean, in short, that 
the University is financially secure. 

“But I have never worried about money. I have 
worried about wasting it, but not about having it; 
for it has seemed to me obvious that if any univer- 
sity could survive the financial vicissitudes of our 
times the University of Chicago could do so. 


“We now see that the large universities will 
emerge from the war at least as prosperous as they 
went into it. The real danger that these universities 
run is intellectual bankruptcy. If they are intellectu- 
ally bankrupt, the country will be so, too; for it can 
hope for little aid from the smaller institutions.” 

Colleges and universities have entered a new phase 
of their history, that of education by contract, Mr. 
Hutchins said. He predicted that it would be con- 
tinued after the war “because a government which 
has once discovered that universities can be used to 
solve immediate problems is likely to intensify the 
practice as its problems grow more serious.” 

Violent and unplanned changes are being made in 
the colleges and universities of the United States, 
though not in those of England and Canada, Mr. 
Hutchins told the faculty and trustees. 

“If we were to attempt to locate the blame for 
these tendencies, we should have to trace it to the 
educational forces of this country who now reap the 
whirlwind for sowing the wind of football, frater- 
nities, and fun, and for presenting their institutions 
to the country as combination trade schools and 
clubs. 

“Since clubs must disappear under the stress of the 
national emergency, the country is left with the vi- 
sion of universities as trade schools, a vision unin- 
spiring in the best of times and terrible to behold 
when the fate of the world is hanging in the balance. 

“Whether the University of Chicago can change 
the vision I do not know. I think it ought to try. I 
do know that complacency, indifference, and the de- 
sire to maintain the status quo can only contribute, 
here and elsewhere, to the destruction of those bea- 
cons which our forefathers erected to light the path- 
way to a better world. 

“On Armistice Day the world will not be pleasant 
to look upon, millions dead, crippled, and homeless 
in every part of the earth. Until there is an interna- 
tional conscience, there can be no international state. 
We cannot expect an international conscience to 
spring up in the next three or four years. 

“Where can our fellow-men look except to insti- 
tutions like this for the light they need? If civiliza- 
tion is the deliberate pursuit of a common ideal, how 
can we become civilized unless men of learning show 
us the ideal and teach us how to pursue it? 

“The University of Chicago cannot shirk its re- 
sponsibilities by leaving unexamined the program, the 
policies, the procedures, or the persons that seemed 
adequate to less critical times. It must free itself 
from any fetters that confine it and release the full 
force of its moral and intellectual power.” 
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More About Values Languages 


pwin A. Ler’s discussion of “Basic Values of 

Languages,” as summarized in THE Pot DELTA 
KapPaN for October, 1942, presents a clear and cogent 
statement of principle: Seldom enough, of recent 
years, has language-teaching received much encourage- 
ment from authorities in the field of Education. So it 
is heartening to see educationists becoming aware of 
the truth that “today, as never before, the importance 
of a working knowledge of foreign languages is self- 
evident.” 

Dean Lee has the good sense not to insist too 
strongly upon a separation between “vocational” and 
“cultural” reasons for studying foreign languages. As 
he no doubt fully realizes, it is largely a matter of dif- 
ferent points of view toward essentially the same body 
of material to be learned, and the “‘reasons” are com- 
plementary rather than conflicting. A “cultural” 
knowledge of any subject must be weak and shallow 
unless it rests upon a solid basis of practical reality, 
and a “vocational” acquaintance with any language 
cannot be divorced from “cultural” aspects if it is to 
serve as equipment for dealing with intelligent people 
or for something more than crude attempts at reading, 
writing, or speaking. 

Educators will do well to keep in mind Mr. Lee's 
five “implications which must not be neglected’’—the 
importance of beginning foreign language early in life, 
the need for continuity over a considerable period, the 
requirement of greater concentration and higher com- 
petence, emphasis on power to use a language rather 
than on “‘units of credit,” and the necessity of having 
skilled and cultured teachers. With all of our high- 
sounding talk in this country about progress in educa- 
tion, school authorities and counsellors of our youth 
have been very slow to realize these basic principles. 

In this summary of “Basic Values,” however, we 
are struck by a curious and conspicuous omission. 
While the author speaks of a number of languages— 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Chinese, Jap- 
anese—there is not the slightest mention of French. 

The nearest approach is a vague reference to “con- 
tacts . . . with various nations which have been over- 
run”—which is more of a reference to French than 
probably was intended, since it is an extremely useful 
language for contact with various enemy-occupied 
countries, as well as with other widely separated re- 
gions which are now figuring prominently in the war. 

Certainly it is true enough that there will be need 
for some Americans to know the foreign languages to 
which Mr. Lee does refer, though we doubt that “our 
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nation needs literally thousands of persons” who know 
these tongues (mostly very foreign) which he men- 
tions repeatedly. These languages will be learned, be- 
cause they have to be, by the comparative few who pre- 
pare themselves for life-work in the countries con- 
cerned. Expansion of international relationships does 
not call for a complete overturning of our system of 
educational values. 

Only relatively can an intelligent argument be made 
against learning any foreign language. Acquiring any 
language is a cultural experience of a high order. Let 
it be understood, then, that our reaction to the article 
in question is negative only in respect to its own seem- 
ingly negative implications. By no means, for instance, 
would we suggest discriminating against the language 
of an enemy country. Mr. Lee is thoroughly right in 
saying that “this is no time to discontinue the study 
of German or Italian in our public schools.” Yet in 
this as in everything else, we need to keep a sense of 
proportion. That, in fact, is something which educa- 
tional authorities, we sometimes think, should remem- 
ber better than they do. When the present war was 
already in sight, prominent educators were quite will- 
ing to trade our entire heritage of language-teaching 
for a vague mess of “social science.”” Now, in much 
the same spirit, there is a hue and cry for all manner 
of language-learning with no sane discrimination. 

No special pleading, but only intelligent realism, is 
required to show the plain truth that French merits a 
place of peculiar importance in our language-teaching 
program. The educated class of Russian- or Portu- 
guese-speaking people would understand tiis well 
enough. It would seem perfectly comprehensible to 
German or Italian (or British) people, though they do 
not consider such knowledge good export material for 
them, and would not go out of their way to play it up 
for our benefit. Certainly our “Latin” neighbors to the 
south would not need to have it explained to them. 

Of course we ought to learn as many languages as 
we can, but as Mr. Lee recognizes, “one language thor- 
oughly learned is better than two ineptly learned.” 
Now, with due allowance for individual cases and 
racial groups, there are many sound reasons why the 
average American should study French as his first for- 
eign language. Linguistically it is the logical starting- 
point, the language most intimately related to our own. 
Even those students of English who have rather more 
leaning toward “Germanic philology,” and seem 
more interested in other sources, are bound to admit 
that in the formation of our language the French con- 
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tribution has been “unbelievably great.”1 Except 
Anglo-Saxon, no other element in English is compar- 
able to the French. 

As regards general cultural value, or liberal educa- 
tion, the case is no less clear. “French civilization 
bears the same relation to the modern world as the 
Athenian bore to the ancient world. This fact can be 
proved by any scholar who comprehends the various 
kinds of history—the history of politics and wars, of 
ideas and philosophy, of government and social ideals, 
of architecture and other arts. . . . Both were forced 
by circumstances beyond their control to wage war 
continually against neighbors who represented the 
doctrine of might. Athens developed the trabeated 
form of building with sculptural decoration to its 
highest manifestation in the Parthenon, while France 
created and perfected the arcuated form with sculptural 
decoration in the Gothic cathedral, as at Reims. The 
parallels are close in other fields of high human en- 
deavor, like the love of freedom and the deep sense 
of the dignity and worth of the individual.”2 We may 
well agree with Mr. Lee that “‘a clear realization of the 
contribution of foreign lands to the world’s cultural 
heritage is indispensable.” On that basis, aside from 
its other values, the language of France is important 
as the necessary key to the French culture which is the 
very soul of our modern civilization. 

The only excuse we can see for neglecting even to 
mention French at all in discussing “Basic Values of 
Languages” would be the assumption that of course 
any reader would be aware of the importance of 
French. Signs seem to indicate, however, that there is 
fully as much need in this country for enlightenment 
as to what language to study as there is for improve- 
ment in methods of language-learning. Without such 
enlightenment, we can expect no new “golden age of 
language-teaching” but only a period of continued 
confusion worse confounded.—Louts Fo.Ley, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A STIMULATING DISCUSSION of the qualities of 
leadership is found in New Strength for New Leader- 
ship (New York, Harper, $2), written by Erwin H. 
Schell, professor, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, according to an article in the March, 1942, issue 
of the News Letter of the Philadelphia Teachers As- 
sociation. Qualities listed by Professor Schell include: 
(1) a strong sense of ever-present thankfulness, (2) 
humility, forgetfulness of all but the opportunity to 
use one’s gifts to the full, (3) buoyancy—an eager- 


1 Albert C. Baugh, A History of the English Language, 
D. Appleton-Century Co. (1935), p. 206. 
2 Geraldine P. Dilla, “The Study of French Civilization 
and a The Modern Language Journal, December, 1940, 
p. 186. 
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ness to advance to the limit of one’s powers, (4) faith 
in humanity, a capacity to think historically, (5) a 
strong sense of obligation, to do “a precious thing 
that is ours to do.” 

The second part of the book deals with various 
kinds of nourishment essential for the leader such 
as, the releasing influence of family affection, the bene- 
ficial results of communing with nature, the refresh- 
ment derived from words of wisdom upon the printed 
page, and the worth of avocations which engage the 
whole man. 

The leader must carry burdens that would prove 
overwhelming to those of lesser strength whom he 
must serve, inspire, and elevate. He must practice 
much self-discipline, equip himself to deal with com- 
plexity, capitalize on economy of effort, acquire the 
knack of wide awareness, maintain a unity of for- 
ward movement, and be wise in his choice of objec- 
tives. For the talented, religion supplies “more than 
guidance and strength.” It “multiplies effectiveness” 
by bringing about a new spirit which binds leader and 
the led—“'a spirit of devotion.” 


Once Isn’t Enough 


Once isn’t enough! 

This isn’t a One-Shot War. 

One torpedo can sink an enemy battleship, but for 
every direct hit, many miss. One bullet can kill a 
Jap, but our boys carry rapid-fire rifles and machine 
guns. They know once isn’t enough. 

Once isn’t enough in the purchase of War Sav- 
ings Bonds. Every Bond isn’t a direct hit, either. So, 
to win this war we must invest regularly. 

Did your chapter sponsor a drive last May? Did 
you buy a Bond last month? That is good—but not 
good enough. Our men fought in the Coral Seas last 
May, too, but they didn’t quit after the battle—they 
kept on fighting. They are fighting today in the 
Solomon Islands, and they will keep on fighting 
every day until they win this war—win it in Tokyo, 
Berlin, and Rome. 

Do we on the home front think more of our 
money than we do of our men? Thousands of our 
brave boys, the youngsters we've watched growing 
up, will never come back, but every dollar we invest 
in Bonds will come back. In an emergency you can 
always call your dollars back from Bonds, but you 
can’t call your sons home from Ireland, Australia, or 
Corregidor. 

Do we think more of our money than we do of 
our men? Of course we don’t! So, let’s start invest- 
ing a definite part of today—every day—to insure a 
whole tomorrow. 

Once isn’t enough. 
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